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THE DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE FOR THE 1944 PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS-FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA SINCE 1933. 


1944 Presidential Elections, has | and Assistant Secretary of the Navy from 1913-20. He was Governor of the State 
been President of the United States of America since 1933. Educated at Harvard of New York from 1929-33. Speaking of the President Mr. Stettinius, Under- 
University and Columbia University Law School, he was admitted to the New York Secretary of State, said recently that America needed “ the wise and experienced 
Bar in 1907. From 1910-13 he was a Member~-of the Senate State of New York, leadership of President Roosevelt to bring about a speedy victory and a sound peace." 


President Roosevelt, Democratic candidate for the 
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) ig is getting almost impossible to open a newspaper 

or to turn on the wireless without being regaled 
with some recipe or other for dealing with the Germans 
after the war. It is very natural ; we are now in the 
sixth year of the second World War of the past three 
decades, and, after all we have endured from Germans, 
it is inevitable that we should think and talk a good 
deal about the kind of treatment we should like to 
mete out to them. I don’t suppose it does much 
good ; the only people who can do good with Germans 
at the moment are those at the right end of a gun. 
But I don’t suppose it does any harm, for, however 
glibly Goebbels repeats what 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


ask first what factors are most likely t6 prevent a 
lasting peace. They are, I suggest, these. First and 
foremost, an armed Germany, now or at any time in the 
future. Secondly, an unarmed Britain. Thirdly, a peace 
settlement that causes still unborn Germans to devote 
their lives to destroying it. Fourthly, a settlement which 
those whose duty it is to maintain it—that is, our chil- 
dren—regard as unjust and therefore not worth de- 
fending. Fifthly, disunion among Germany’s neighbours. 


An unarmed Germany is comparatively simple. 
None of us now living are likely to entrust our German 


I do not think that we shall make such a mistake. 
The problem becomes more complex and difficult 
when we approach the conditions necessary to win 
willing acceptance of our peace settlement both by 
the Germans’ unborn children and by our own. It 
must not be so onerous and humiliating that future 
generations of Germans will court death to destroy 
it, or so seemingly unjust that future generations of 
Britons, if not of Russians, Poles and Frenchmen, 
will willingly allow it to be overthrown. To avoid 
this it is necessary to think realistically about the 
natures both of Germans and of Britons. And let us face 
up to it frankly, as some of 
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potog sd pep deka ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM pie igen By ® sere 
he would undoubtedly make = ee en ee a een oS the war—they are not at all 
it up if it wasn’t said. If there the same. Admit, if you 
were no such person as Lord like—and there is a case for 
Vansittart, with his monitory doing so—that the appalling 
finger, one can be quite sure crimes committed by the 
the Nazi propagandists would Germans against their hapless 
invent one. neighbours have throughout 

been the deliberate and 

Taking a longer view than devilish policy of a minority 
the immediate effect of such of wicked men in power and 
discussions on the actual in no sense the choice of 
course of the war, it is proper the German people. Yet the 
that we should think seriously fact remains that the German 
what we are going to do with people in arms have executed 
Germany. Yet it is vital that that policy without—so far 
we should be clear about as we can see—a single effec- 
two things. The first is that tive protest. The test of the 
it is not Germany’s future difference between us can be 
that matters, so much as our easily applied. Take, if you 
own and the rest of the will, the best-disciplined unit 
world’s. The second is that in the British Army—the 
the present mood of ungni- THE LORD MAYOR’S SHOW—CEREMONY OF SWEARING IN THE NEW LORD MAYOR. Grenadier Guards, shall we 
mous hatred of Germany is “On the 8th of November, the multitudinous members and representatives of these venerable fraternities [the Livery Companies say, or the Oxfordshire and 
not going to last for ever. | Pi,ucngenl cochgone preyed im the carmen of Ne fib, cucmble ta, "court of hosts, 0 Torize omic §=—| Buckinghamshire Light In- 


Even if every one of the 


The scene presents us with a model of the entire framework of the British Empire, as represented by Sovereign, Lords, 


Commons, and all classes of people.” 


fantry, or any other corps 
i @élite you like to choose— 





present generation continues = 
to his dying day to hold all 
Teutons in wary abhorrence, 
our unborn children are little 
likely to do so. The fact 
that we tell them to is 
more likely—unless they are 
creatures very different from 
us—to make them pro- 
German than anti-German. 
Ws want a_ peace that 
will last more than twenty 
years : even the last one did 
that. It must be _ based, 
therefore, on foundations that 


will stand after we are dead. ; I), UOT NAAN : 
For the custody of those oes | of 
foundations will pass from aie . ’ 


ourselves:to our children, and 
if the latter, however mis- 
takenly, regard them as unjust 
or indefensible, we shall be 











and order it to obey such 
orders as German soldiers 
have again and again obeyed 
in this war. Order it, for 
instance, to strip women and 
children and helpless old 
men and drive them into 
a gas-chamber. Can any 
Englishman suppose that such 
great regiments, from their 
commanding officers down- 
wards, would do anything 
but mutiny? And if that 
is so, here is a fundamental 
difference between our two 
peoples. Whether it is a 
permanent one, or one 
created by the history and 
ideology of modern Germany, 
I will leave to the determi- 
nation of those better ac- 
quainted than I with German 





powerless to save them. 


“The men in armour 


as hen German i 
The task w y i dy permission of the 
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is beaten is twofold. It is 


which are kept in the Tower. 


THE LORD MAYOR'S SHOW—-MEN IN ARMOUR. 


in the Peel are always interesting, and they are to ride in the show. We have, therefore, 

rd of Ordnance, had a series of careful skefthes made of the steel suits, shields, swords, etc., Yet. wh all i id 
These ‘ancient knights,’ as they are called, are shadows of the mighty champions who et, en is Sal 
once challenged all comers in defence of the City rights. The steel suits are real suits; the first one (left) belonged, 


character. 


and done, Germans—and I 


first to punish the major 

the ; - ‘ ‘ originally, to Sir Henry Lee, Master of the Horse in 1570. His sword and shield are borne by two cavaliers of the time A 
criminals and obtain, so far of Charles |. The second group exhibits a nobleman of the time of James I. His attendants are knights of the time am thinking of Germans 
as we can, reparation for our of Elizabeth. Silent and powerless now, they pass in mute eloquence through the crowded streets, and serve no better still unborn—are sentient 


own and our allies’ sufferings 


purpose than to grace a joyous holiday.” 











_j human beings, and_ will 





and losses. Yet this is the 

lesser of our tasks. After all, Hitler and his master- 
thugs are unlikely to be a danger again in their own 
lifetimes. A peace of exhaustion there is bound to be, 
even if, as in 1919, there is no other. But Germans 
in the nursery or still unborn may prove as great a 
peril to our children and children’s children as their 
fathers proved to us. Our real business is not to 
avenge the second World War but to avert the third. 
We can leave vengeance to our fighting soldiers and 
airmen, and to God. But, if we want an enduring 
peace, we must be its architects. The responsibility 
for it will be. solely ours; if we sow the storm, our 
children will reap the whirlwind. 


A peace that will last! How is it to be obtained ? 
Perhaps the easiest way of ascertaining this is to 


neighbours with so much as a _ water-pistol, even 
if it means—as it certainly will—constant sacrifices to 
keep them policed and controlled. Even our children, 
as Barbara Ward has justly observed, are likely to 
burst into peals of laughter when their German con- 
temporaries plead in the name of Justice for bombs 
and doodles. As for an armed Britain, I have written 
on that theme on this page before. The important 
thing, as an American Admiral said the other day, 
is that the sword should remain in the hands of those 
who do not want war. If we and our American allies— 
our Russian allies never made so crass a mistake— 
drift back into the frame of mind that regarded the 
Kellogg Pact as a substitute for battleships and guns, 
all our efforts to preserve peace will be utterly un- 
availing and we shall deserve to be destroyed. But 


not only feel themselves to 
be such, but will seem so to our children. If, there- 
fore, for the sake of vengeance we impose on them 
conditions which make it impossible for them to earn 
a peaceful living, or which deprive them permanently 
of man’s birthright of liberty, or which are incom- 
patible with human self-respect, we shall make not 
peace but a foundation for new war. Just as is our 
anger against the living Teuton generation, we must, 
if we wish for peace, constantly bear this in mind. 
In the last resort, after disarming our enemy 
and keeping the sword firmly and unrusted in our own 
hand, we have got to conduct ourselves as a Christian 
people. For if we fail to do so we may contribute 
—not by crimes of commission like our heathen 
foes, but by a tragic error of omission—to the 
guilt of another war. 
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THE REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE FOR THE 1944 PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS-— 


THOMAS E. DEWEY, GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK STATE. 


New York’s Governor, Thomas E. Dewey, nominated at the Republican Party high wages, a new tax structure, reformed labour laws, better relations between 
National Convention in Chicago as Republican candidate for the Presidency of the President and Congress, and a two-term limit for all Presidents. In America the 
United States, first gained national prominence when, as Special Prosecutor for New President is elected by States and not by popular vote, and each State has electoral 
York, he waged an all-out war against organised crime. He was elected District votes according to its population. With America at war and so many men serving 
Attorney of New York State in 1937, and in March 1942 took the oath of office as overseas, the final result may well be delayed until December. Thomas Dewey is a 
Governor of New York. He is forty-two. Amongst the promises Dewey made to the lawyer by profession. He failed spectacularly when he campaigned for the Republican 
Anierican people during his fifteenth major campaign speech were: full employment, presidential nomination in 1940. 


Our series, “ American Leaders," by Y. Karsh, of Ottawa, will be resumed shorlly. 
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SOME OF THE 4623 BRITISH NAVAL CRAFT BUILT IN FOUR 


PAINTED BY OUR SPECIAL 
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A SELECTION OF THE ROYAL NAVY'S “LITTLE SHIPS”"~AND SOME NOT-SO-LITTLE SHIPS- 


’ 


In reviewing the achievements of the British shipbuilding industry under the classed as patrol vessels, they were reconstructed as corvettes. : . . ‘‘ Flower’ 
stress of war, Mr. A. V. Alexander, First Lord of the Admiralty, told the Class Corvette: Built on trawler lines, these ships have braved the most severe 
House of Commons on November 1 that 4623 naval craft had been built weather on escort duty in the North Atlantic, where they have achieved a 
in this country between September 1939 and December 1943. Not the least magnificent record. . . . The Monitor ‘‘ Roberts"’: This is a big-gun ship, 
of the shipbuilders’ achievements, he indicated, had been the production of with two 15-inch guns and other unspecified armament . . . Motor-Gun-Boats: The 
many and varied craft all novel to the industry. Our artist's paintings show painting shows three of these fast little fighting craft emerging from a smoke- 
a number of these “ individualist'’ craft of the Royal Navy, and brief screen in ‘ arrowhead’"’ formation. . . . Motor-Torpedo-Boats: A view from 
descriptions of them are appended.‘ Water Bird’’ Class Corvette: These astern of these phenomenally fast little ships going in to attack in moonlight. 
little ships usually serve on convoy escort duty in the North Sea. Originally Each carries two torpedo tubes firing ahead. . . . ‘‘ Captain"’ Class Frigate: 
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An improved escort and patrol vessel of which no particulars may be published. 

Sloop: An example of the modern “‘ Wren " Class, carrying six 4-inch A.-A. guns, 
two quadruple pompoms, etc. ““W" Class Destroyer: Reconstructed to fight 
off attacking aircraft when on escort duty, these magnificent fighting craft have 
a long record of service as destroyers and anti-aircraft ships. . Escort Aircraft- 
Carrier: The modern escort carrier H.M.S. “‘ Hunter," with fighter aircraft of 
the Fleet Air Arm airborne from her flight deck. Motor-Launch: The 
smallest warships of the Royal Navy in which the ship’s company live, these 
yacht-like ‘‘ maids of all work’ have created a splendid record both in Home 
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ESCORT AIRCRAFT CARRIER 


ARE NEW TYPES OF VESSELS PRODUCED BY THE PRESENT WAR. 


waters and in the Mediterranean. Minelayer Submarine: A boat of the 
“ Porpoise "' Class, which has a distinguished war record. These 267-ft.-long 
submarines have a surface speed of about 15 knots, and of about 875 knots 
submerged. . .. Fleet Minesweeper: Modern vessels of about 750 tons, named 
after seaside resorts, such as ‘‘ Blackpool,’’ ‘‘ Bangor,’’ and soon.... Armed 
Trawlers: Many of these ships were converted from fishing to war purposes, and 
have done splendid service. They are armed with the most modern equipment. 
The “ Losses Section" of ‘‘ Jane's Fighting Ships’"’ is sufficient testimonial to 
their gallantry in action. 
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THE PRINCIPAL ARCHITECTURAL FIGURE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


i i rr 


“HENRY YEVELE, c. 1320 to 1400”: By JOHN H. HARVEY." 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


HE title of Mr. Harvey’s scholarly, enthusiastic, 
and beautifully illustrated book may astonish 
many people who think they know, and even do 
know, a great deal about the history. of architecture 
in general, and English architecture in particular. 
Inigo Jones, yes; Wren, yes; Hawksmoor, yes; 
Gibbs, yes ; Nash and Wyatt, yes; Pugin and Barry, 
yes; Gilbert Scott and Bodley, Giles Scott and 
Lutyens, Pearson and Bentley and Blomfield; all 
yes; but who the devil was Yevele ? They may 
look for his name in the index to that superb, never- 
to-be-too-much-admired compendium, Sir Banister 
Fletcher’s ‘‘ A History of Architecture on the Com- 
parative Method,”’ and they will not find it there. 
For he was a medizval architect ; he built vastly in 
the reigns of Edward III. and Richard II., when our 
architecture was making the exquisite transition to 
that Perpendicular style which’ was carried too far, 
and superseded by a bogus classicism. And his name 
has been smothered, like those of many great archi- 
tects (not for ever, for Mr. Harvey will be succeeded 
by many searchers among documents), by centuries 
of neglect, easy-going and unthinking. Patter has 
come off the tongues of generations who believed 
that the break-up of Christian Europe, the invention 
of printing and the evolutionary hypothesis all 
pointed the way to a rapid and easy progress. 
‘‘ Imagine this happening in the twentieth century ! ”’ 
is an exclamation still common on the lips of the 
elderly when confronted with “‘ total’’ war and the 
most calculated tortures and massacres in the world’s 
history. ‘‘ We are going back to the Middle Ages’”’ 
was a frequent phrase on the lips of such decent, 
unimaginative and ignorant citizens as the late 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain. And when we were con- 
fronted with those monuments of the Middle Ages, 
like Canterbury and York, Durham and Ely and 
Lincoln, which have never been equalled,. we were 
tacitly asked to assume that, if they did not actually 
build themselves, they were at least the products of 
a sort of coral-insect, called a medizval mason, who 
just built that way because he didn’t know any 
other—when great individual minds are evident in 
every tower, and every door, and every vaulting 
arch and buttress. No; at Westminster and Salis- 
bury and everywhere else there were minds at work 


CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL; THE NAVE, LOOKING EAST. 
THE WORK OF HENRY YEVELE. 


Photograph by Herbert Felton, F.R.P.S. 


of the calibre of Michael Angelo’s and Leonardo's. 
And there were patrons behind them, monks or 
kings. And now that we are in the soup, in point 
of religion, politics and art (all of which things are 
interlinked), men’s minds are likely to turn back to 
them, as to lost lights. This book is a forerunner of 
many. 





The Life of an English 
(Batsford ; 15s.) 


* “Henry Yevele, ¢. 1320 to 1400": 
Architect. By John H. Harvey. Mustrated. 





1377-1391. 


nor did 
Even 


Printing did not exist in Yevele’s time ; 
advertisement, either of self or of other people. 


after printing was invented, biographies of artists 
and criticism of art, whether literary or plastic, took 





THE BOSS IN THE CLOISTERS, EAST WALK, OF CANTER- 
BURY CATHEDRAL, WHICH MAY BE <A_ PORTRAIT OF 
HENRY YEVELE, ARCHITECT, C.1400. 

(Photograph, copyright of C. J. P. Cave, F.S.A.) 
Reproductions from the hook “Henry Yevele”; by courtesy of the 
Publishers, Messrs. B. T. Batsford, Ltd. 


some time to start. Part of the reason for Baconianism 
is that so little is recorded about the life of Shake- 
speare ; but there is little also about Spenser, and. very 
little indeed about Ford and Webster ; very little, in 
fact, about any author who wasn’t 
mixed up with the Court, politics or 
soldiering. And all sorts of crabbed 
accounts will have to be scanned before 
we sort out our great medieval archi- 
tects who built for us a series of noble 
buildings (many of them destroyed by 
Henry VIII. and Cromwell, but many 
still extant), which are unsurpassed any- 
where in Europe, in spite of the glories 
of Chartres and Beauvais, Florence 
and Siena. 

Mr. Harvey says that Yevele’s work 
for architecture is to be compared with 
Chaucer’s for English life and literature. 
A good deal of his text is composed of 
*‘ probables,”’ “‘ likelies,’’ and “ it cannot 
but be supposeds’’—as is true of Sir 
Sidney Lee’s “ Life of Shakespeare.” But 
he does conveniently finish with a chrono- 
logical list of Yevele’s works, with the 
certain works in Capitals. The certain 
works include the Abbot’s House at West- 
minster, parts of Old London Bridge, 
the old Savoy Palace, the old Rochester 
Bridge, Westminster Hall, parts of the 
Tower, the West Gate and City Walls at 
Canterbury, the Nave and West Cloisters 
at Westminster. Abbey, the Charterhouse, 
the Nave of Canterbury Cathedral, the 
tomb of John of Gaunt in Old St. Paul’s, 
and the tombs of Edward III. and 
Richard II. in Westminster Abbey— 
with many other such great works 
** probable.”’ 

He built the tomb of Richard II. 
Mr. Harvey says: ‘ Richard II.’s per-  yye 
sonal government was, artistically 
speaking, one of the most brilliant 
periods in English history; the short space of ten 
years from 1389 to 1399 was filled with great achieve- 
ments and included -the reconstruction of West- 
minster Hall, probably the finest piece of domestic 
work ever built.’ And it may well be that Richard 
wasn't so bad after all. The winning party writes the 
histories: in Shakespeare’s play there is a lingering 
memory of Richard as an exquisite, although a self- 
pitying melancholiac ; just as in the Shakespearean 
parts of the Henry VI. plays there appears a wistful, 
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poetic King, too 
gentle for the 
rough times, 
whom we- know 


to have been the —— 


founder of Eton ~~ 
MR. JOHN H. HARVEY, AUTHOR OF 


and King’s, and 
the friend of John) « yengy YEVELE,” THE ‘BOOK 
REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 





of Dunstable, one 


of the greatest Mr. Harvey is the first author to’ produce 
English musicians a full-length egrenhy of an English archi- 
who ever lived. tect of the Middle Ages, and he has achieved 


a brilliant and challenging book, written 

with a wealth of detail and a balanced, 

critical insight, on the truly great master, 

Henry Yevele, whose life ranged roughly 
from 1320-1400. 


We may never 
know the truth 
about Richard 
II.; records ; 
are easy to destroy, when there is only one copy of 
each record; if he kept a diary it may have been 
murdered with him at Pomfret. 

The English independent tradition, developing 
along its own lines from the Romanesque, was going 
strong: then came the Renaissance, and the ex- 
cavation of ancient remains, contemporaneously with 
the break in thought from medizvalism. It was 
disastrous for English architecture. We imported 
the classic, which suited neither our mood nor our 
climate ; did some very good things with it; and 
then revolted into a riot of imitation. styles all got 
out of books. ‘‘ The disruptive results of artistic 
dictation by the dead hand of classic Rome soon 
became apparent, and architectural invention tended 
to disappear, giving place to the monotonous game 
of piecing together bits of the classic orders in new 
ways, an occupation worthy of some mechanical con- 
trivance designed in the academy of Legado, rather 
than in the human brain. The Roman Renaissance 
imposed a terrible handicap on architectural genius, 
hardly to be surmounted even by a Wren.’’ Then, 
in impatience, came the “‘ Gothic Revival,’’ with its 
railway stations trying to look like Cathedrals; and 
now we are hovering between being offered a choice 
of ‘‘ Tudor, or Queen Anne ”’ and accepting a “ style ”’ 
which throws the baby out with the bath, is “ func- 
tional.”’ (if that), international, and ‘‘ machine-made 
for supply in standard patterns to every country 
on earth.” 


HALL; THE 
DESIGNER OF THE HALL WAS HENRY YEVELE; OF THE ROOF, 


INTERIOR, LOOKING SOUTH. 1394. 


HUGH HERLAND. (Photograph by Will F. Taylor.) 

This is a short book, but as productive of thought 
as anything of Lethaby’s ; an adequate commentary 
on it might run to many volumes; it is a seminal 
summary of many elements in civilisation hung upon 
the peg of the career of one man’s life, concerning 
the date of whose birth we are uncertain and the 
nature of whose lineaments can only be conjectured 
from a single carving. ‘He and his contemporaries 
probably did not imagine that the world could reach 
its present state or so lose its traditions 
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SKETCHES FROM HOLLAND: DUTCH CIVIL GUARDS AND U.S. PARATROOPS. 


DRAWN BY OUR WAR ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, WITH THE BriTISH ARMY IN HOLLAND. 
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A SCENE IN A VILLAGE NEAR NIJMEGEN, SKETCHED DURING THE FIGHTING IN THAT AREA. IT SHOWS DUTCH CIVIL GUARDS, IN THEIR BLACK “‘COAL-SCUTTLE’”’ HELMETS AND WEARING 
ORANGE ARMLETS, CONTROLLING CIVILIAN MOVEMENTS AT A ROAD JUNCTION, WITH BRITISH GUNS IN THE BACKGROUND. 
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A SKETCH MADE IN THE ARNHEM “ ISLAND" AT A TIME WHEN THE ALLIED SALIENT HAD BEEN CUT BY A GERMAN CROSS-DRIVE. IT SHOWS U.S. PARATROOPS OF THE BRITISH SECOND 
- ARMY ASSEMBLING IN A WOOD NEAR OPHEUSDEN FOR AN ASSAULT ON THE LOWER RHINE. : 


These two sketches by our War Artist with the British Army in Holland were made civilians, and examining the papers of a suspicious character trying to cycle through. 
during the anxious days of the establishment of the Allied salient from Nijmegen to These Dutch “ Home Guards" proved efficiently capable of handling civil security 
Arnhem, before the launching of General Dempsey's offensive which has now liberated measures within the battle zone. The lower sketch shows U.S. paratroops, attached 
the whole of South-West Holland, and which, with the final silencing of the enemy to the British Second Army, massing in a wood near Opheusden, in the Arnhem 
guns on Walcheren Island, will have freed the Scheldt Estuary for the passage of sector. Their officers are planning an assault on German positions on the Lower 
Allied supplies to the great port of Antwerp. The top sketch shows Dutch Civil Rhine, in the face of enemy mortar fire being laid down in the intervening stretch 
Guards in action at a road junction in a village near Nijmegen, barring passage to of open country. 
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THE UBIQUITOUS BULLDOZER: A MECHANICAL TOOL OF 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL Artist, G. H. Davis, 
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SOME TASKS OF A BULLDOZER, FROM HERCULEAN ROAD-LEVELLING ACHIEVEMENTS TO 


The conversion of the peaceful bulldozer into an all-important weapon of designer never dreamed. Many hundreds of the original design are at work 
war, now in operation in probably every battle zone of the world, from the | in areas behind the lines, but those which operate within range of the -enemy 
jungles of the Pacific to the rubble-strewn ‘streets of European towns, is | have heen converted to armoured vehicles of the types seen in our drawings. 
perhaps the most modern example of. the principle of beating a ploughshare The various types in use range from “ light’ bulldozers, designed for airborne 
into a sword. An American invention, the bulldozer was originally designed operations and carried in gliders, to the heavy D-7's, weighing more than 
as a tool for the civil engineering contractor, but its war possibilities were 1S tons and powered by 65-h.p. Diesel engines. The blade, a vital part of 
early recognised, and it is now engaged in scores of tasks of which its | the bulldozer, is 145 ins. long and 39 ins. wide, and is so mounted that it 
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PEACE NOW BECOMES AN IMPORTANT WEAPON OF WAR. 


WITH OFFICIAL CO-OPERATION. 


THE BLADE CAN BE SET AT VARIOUS ANGLES AS REQUIRED, AN 
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IN DIGGING A DISPERSAL TRENCH, 
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~ INCLUDED AMONG THE MULTITUDINOUS JOBS THAT BULLDOZERS 
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THE SILENCING OF ENEMY PILL-BOXES BY BURYING THEM UNDER HUGE LAYERS OF EARTH. 


can be raised or lowered by the driver using levers which operate hydraulic 
rams. This variation of height enables a wide variety of tasks to be carried 
through quickly and efficiently by the expert drivers, the majority of whom 
are men of the Royal Engineers. When the blade is set at a cross-angle, 
the machine becomes an angle-dozer; and the attachment of the blade to a 
converted tank produces a tank-dozer—the latest development—one of whose 
possibilities, illustrated above, is the silencing of an enemy pill-box by burying 


it under a huge wave of earth. Some bulldozers also work in the sea and 
in rivers, in as much as 5 ft. of water, and for this reason their vulnerable 
parts are ‘‘ waterproofed,"’ the breathing and exhaust pipes being carried up 
well above the bonnet. It would be difficult to find an earth-moving task 
outside the scope of a bulldozer or angle-dozer, and when the war is ended 
many hundreds of these vehicles will be available for invaluable reconstruction 
work all over the world. 
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HE American victory in the waters round 
the Philippine Islands proved to be 
even more complete than was known when 
Captain Falls’ comments were written last 
week. One Japanese squadron—that which 
approached the scene of the American landing 
operations through the Sulu Sea as if it were 
coming from Singapore—consisting of two 
old battleships, four cruisers and eight 
destroyers, was wiped out altogether, not 
a ship of it, according to General MacArthur’s communiqué, 
surviving. The squadron which seemed to be coming 
from Japanese home waters, the only one which contained 
any carriers, lost all four of those; and as the land-based 
air force from the Philippines, on which the other two 
squadrons apparently relied for their air co-operation, had 
been soundly defeated, with a loss of 150 of its ’planes, 
by the time the Japanese battle squadron reached the 
vicinity of the Allied landing operations it possessed no 
air arm at all. This latter squadron, which was the one 
that approached through the Sibuyan Sea, as if coming 
from an Indo-Chinese anchorage, comprised two of the 
new Japanese battleships, not hitherto seen by foreign 
eyes, the ‘* Yamato ” and “ Musashi,” which are presumably 
armed with 16-in. guns—like the “* Nagato,” the newest 
of the Japanese pre-war battleships, also in the squadron. 
Though it is not clear from the ccmmuniqués whether 
any of these battleships were actually sunk, they were 
soundly defeated; for every one of them was damaged 
and they fled from the scene, leaving the American landing 
operations undisturbed from the sea. 

Admiral Nimitz summed up the losses and damage 
inflicted on the Japanese fleets between October 22 and 27 
as sate 4 

Sunk: 2 battleships, 4 carriers, 6 heavy cruisers, 3 light 
cruisers, 3 ships which may have been either light cruisers 
or large destroyers, and6 destroyers. Total, 24. 

Severely damaged and may have sunk: 1 battleship, 
3 heavy cruisers, 2 light cruisers, 7 destroyers. Total, 13. 

Escaped in damaged condition: 6 battleships, 4 heavy 
cruisers, 1 light cruiser, and 10 destroyers. Total, 21. 

Unlike the battles of the Coral Sea and Midway, in 
which all the fighting was done by aircraft attacking ships 
at a great distance, while the opposing squadrons never 
came within 150 to 200 miles of one another, most of the 
really decisive results were achieved in ship-to-ship actions. 
Admiral Kinkaid’s night action in the Surigao Strait 
decisively defeated the direct threat to the landing area, 
leaving only shattered remnants to be dealt with from 
the air as they retreated through the Sulu Sea again the 
following day. His day action against the strongest of the 
Japanese squadrons the next day inflicted heavy damage 
on all the Japanese battleships, even if it did not succeed 
in sinking them. Admiral Halsey’s cruisers and destrovers 
in the action away to the north sank one light carrier, 
which had already been crippled by air attack, as well as 
an undamaged light cruiser or large destrover of the same 
force; if they had not been recalled 
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belligerent, anxious to conceal the shortcomings of the 
forces at his disposal, and it is difficult to understand 
why, when the days of weakness are past, it should still 
be given such great weight. It would not help the Japanese 
to know the names of some of the ships forming the great 
new fleets that will eventually deploy against them, 
particularly as some of them have already seen those 
ships, and suffered from their guns; but it might well 
hearten the men manning them to know that they were 
getting the credit for what they have accomplished. Perhaps 
these considerations will eventually carry more weight 
than they seem to have done so far. 

Although the centre of interest in the war at sea is 
now undoubtedly in the Pacific théatre—the First Lord 
of the Admiralty recently let it be known that the British 
Fleet in fhose waters would shortly be brought; up to a 
strength comparable to that of the whole Japanese Fleet— 
there has still been considerable activity, of great iriterest, 
in home waters. The operations in Holland in the last 
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WALCHEREN ISLAND, WHERE BRITISH MARINE COMMANDOS 

LANDED AT WESTKAPELLE, ESTABLISHING A BRIDGEHEAD 

ON NOVEMBER I AND DESTROYING THE ENEMY GUN SITES 
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engaged on a purely military’ campaign for 
the invasion and conquest of Germany ; but 
in order that they may develop their full 
strength they need the collaboration ot 
sea-power up to the most forward point 
possible—in this case, the port of: Antwerp. 
They were able, through the speed with which 
they reached and seized the port itself from 
the land side, to preserve it undamaged ; but 
in order that they may have the use of it as a 
port, they must turn aside from their chief objective in 
Germany itself so as to secure command of that arm of the 
sea which is known as the River Scheldt, by clearing the enemy 
from the banks that command it. Thus, as ever, as was 
noted many years ago by that acute student of war, Colonel 
Henderson, for a maritime Power it is necessary for all arms 
to concentrate on securing command of: the sea as the 
inescapable preliminary to any further operations. 

The other theatre of interest in European waters has 
been that of Northern Norway, where the advance of the 
Russians into Finland has compelled the enemy to begin 
to move “out. That has had an immediate effect on the 
battleship “ Tirpitz,” for the Altenfjord, the anchorage in 
which she had lain for so long, is uncomfortably close to 
the area which is now being.overrun by the Russians. On 
October 25 it was reported from Sweden that the enemy 
had been building elaborate. smoke-screen apparatus 
similar to that installed all round the “ Tirpitz’s ” specially- 
protected berth in Kaa Fjord, an inlet at the head of the 
Altenfjord, at various places along the north-west Norwegian 
coast, and that the ship was actually then under way, 
escorted by two destroyers and two smoke-layers. The 
next day, that news was confirmed, and it was reported that 
the battleship had arrived at an anchorage four miles west 
of Troms6, There she was attacked three days later by 
Bomber Command Lancasters, flying from the . United 
Kingdom, which reported making one hit with a 12,000-lb. 
bomb; so that it would seem that the newly-installed 
smoke-screen apparatus cannot have been effective enough 
to achieve the purpose for which, it was devised. 

It is surprising, however, the number of hits, even with 
bombs as large as the 12,000-pounders, that a German 
battleship cah take and still not be disabled. It will be 
remembered that the Lancasters, after their earlier attack 
on the ship on September 15, when they flew from Russian 
territory, were reported to have made a hit with a 
12,000-pounder, but that did not prevent the ship moving out 
to Tromsé, a distance of about 150 miles’ steaming, five weeks 
later ; the possibility must be reckoned with, to say the 
least of it, that the later hit now reported may not have 
disabled her from moving farther on, in the course of her 
voyage back to Germany, whither the enemy, from motives 
of prestige, if for no other reason, will doubtless make every 
effort to move her. 

It is difficult to believe that she can really be in any 
condition to undertake operations, however. The torpedoes 
from the midget submarines that hit her in September of 
last year are known to have damaged 
some at least of her propellers and 














southward, escorting the carriers which —— 
had been summoned to support Admiral Miles 
Kinkaid in his action against the battle 9 5 10 
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squadron, they might have been able 
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to do even more mopping up. It is 








important to note this feature of what — 














looks at present like the most decisive 








sea action of the war—the “ Bismarck ” 











and ‘‘ Scharnhorst ” actions in this hemi- 














sphere were more in the nature of single- 





ship actions — because it provides a 











complete refutation of the arguments 











often heard from enthusiasts, that the 
coming of new weapons has _ rendered 
the older ones obsolete, so that they 
would be better discarded. Rightly used 
in combination, the newer arms have 
added immensely to the strength of the 
older; but equally they themselves 
derive much of their own strength from 
that same combination. Every fresh 
experience of the war points the same 
lesson, for success has followed combin- 
ation just as invariably as defeat has 
followed failure to combine. The 












rudders, and reports from Sweden 
described how she had been patched up 
to the point of being able to move again 
by a liberal use of concrete for filling up 
bilged compartments. She certainly was 
able to move after that repair, for she 
was actually under way when the first 
successful attack was made on her by 
naval aircraft from the Home Fleet in 
April last. Sixteen hits, three or four of 
them with heavy bombs which penetrated 
the deck and burst below, were reported 
on that occasion, and though it is 
improbable that that attack disabled her 
engines, it played such havoc with her 
flak installations that she was clearly in 
no condition to move out from the 
protection of the elaborate smoke-screens 
all round the narrow fjord until her 
A.-A. fire control, at least, could be 


ry Branch restored to working order. If without 
being unduly optimistic one may try to 

\ Rk } form an estimate of her actual condition, 
fe Fw I it might be surmised that she can steam 








American success here was due chiefly 
to the skilful integration, and use in 
combination, of the sea and air arms; 
the Japanese defeat was due to inade- 
quate provision of the air arm to support 
and combine with the Fleet. 

Admiral Nimitz announced that 
amongst the American battleships which 
were engaged were five which had been 
seriously damaged at Pearl Harbour—the 
* West Virginia,” “‘ Maryland,” “* Tennessee,”’ ‘* California,” 
and * Pennsylvania"; also that amongst the American 
carriers which took part were three new ones, bearing the 
names “ Lexington,” ‘* Hornet " and ** Wasp,” forgmerly borne 
by carriers lost earlier in the war, though not before they 
had done sterling service in many seas.- This was some 
slight indication of the immense expansion that the 
American Fleet has undergone since America was brought 
into the war by the Japanese attack at.Pearl Harbour. 
These ships that have been named were certainly not 
the only ones engaged, and the disclosure of their names 
whets ‘the curiosity of the public as to the identity of 
others. It is easily to-be understood why it is necessary 
to conceal the names of the other carriers that took part, 
for many of them were probably not seen by the enemy 
at all, But the enemy must be well aware what battle- 
ships he fought against, and it is difficult to understand 
why they should not be given the credit in their own 
country by the publication of their names. The tendeney 
to disclose as little as possible of what happens at sea 
seems to. be deeply ingrained in the official naval mind, 
and it is only comparatively recently that it has been 
to some extent successfully counteracted in our own 
Admiralty ; but secrecy is surely the weapon of the weaker 
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Owing lo the temporary absence of our military correspondent, Captain Cyril Falls, we publish this week a special article by Rear-Admiral H. G. 





THE BRITISH ADVANCE IN HOLLAND: 
SOUTH OF 

PREPARING 
On November 6, as our map defines, General Dempsey’s Second Army was alon 
practically freeing all the Dutch mainland south of that river. : 
and Middelburg, which was surrounded, the enemy was defeated and silenced, thus opening the vital port of 
According to German reports, Dempsey was attacking at Arnhem again with 
fresh sky-troops, in an attempt to turn the whole Siegfried deferce system and smash open the Dutch Gateway 
Vice-Admiral Thursfield, in an article in this page, refers to the combined operations 


Antwerp to the Allied Armies. 


into the German plain. 





WITH THE 
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DUTCH GATEWAY 


THE MAAS, GENERAL REPORTED 


TO BREAK OPEN THE 
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on Walcheren Island. (Maps copyright ** The Times."’) 
week have once more taken on the character of Combined 
Operations, not only in the crossings of the six-mile-wide 
River Scheldt from the south bank to the island of South 
Beveland, but later still in the fresh landings by Commandos 
in Walcheren, under the guns of the ‘Warspite "—no 
landing operations would be complete without her—the 
* Roberts " and the “ Erebus.” A message from a war 
correspondent stated that the. British assault force 
comprised no fewer than 200 vessels. That figure sounds 
impressive, but it is doubtless reached by counting up all 
the landing craft—including the L.C.A.'s, or Assault 
Landing Craft, which are in reality lit¥e more than small 
boats—as well as the supporting warships and the larger 
transports, or L.S.T.’s, carrying the bulk of the troops and 
equipment. When it is remembered that the numbers 
employed in the Normandy landing ran into thousands, 
this latest amphibious operation falls into its proper 
perspective ; but it is of no little importance, nevertheless, 
for it is designed to effect the final clearance of the enemy 
from the banks of the Scheldt, and so open the great port 
of Antwerp to Allied shipping. 

The present phase of the operations in the Low Countries 
provides another illustration of the co-operation of arms. 
The Allied armies fighting on the frontier of Germany are 


EXPULSION OF THE GERMANS FROM THE DUTCH 
ON NOVEMBER 6 TO BE 
INTO GERMANY. 

the line of the Maas, thus 
On Walcheren Island, except beyond Domburg 


only at reduced speed, and with reduced 
endurance — concrete in the double 
bottoms is likely to have reduced her fuel 
stowage, and probably her ammunition 
supply as well. Her main armament of 
15-in. guns may perhaps. have escaped 
damage from bombs, but hardly her 
secondary armament of 5*o-in., which is 
unlikely to be at full efficierrey. Her A.-A. 
armament has doubtless been as com- 
pletely refitted as is possible in a remote anchorage without 
workshop resources other than those that could be taken 
there by repair ship. She can doubtless move, and could 
repel attack by lesser craft ; but, except in a suicide cruise, 
would probably not willingly become involved in an action 
with other battleships. 

All this is mere surmise, however, and the one estab- 
lished fact is that the ship is afloat, apparently intact, and 
able to move. That involves continued vigilance on the 
part of the Home Fleet, which cannot be relaxed while 
she, and other, German heavy ships, are still in being. 
Evidence of that vigilance was made public last week in 
the account issued of thé activities of the Home Fleet air- 
craft in the Bédé area, which is only about 150 miles south 
of Tromsé, where the ‘ Tirpitz " was last reported. They 
sank six ships there and damaged nineteen more, besides 
attacking a number of land targets, such as oil tanks, 
batteries, and radio stations ; and the fact that they found 
so many ship targets in that area to attack seems to suggest 
that the enemy, in preparation for the diay, which cannot 
be very far distant now, when he will be compelled to 
withdraw from northern Norway, is already doing his best 
to get away many of the men and much of the war 
material he has accumulated there. 


Thursfield, R.N. 
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BATTLEGROUNDS OF HOLLAND: SCENES OF 
WALCHEREN ISLAND AND THE -MOERDIJK BRIDGES. 
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BRITISH INFANTRYMEN MOVING UP THE CAUSEWAY WHICH CONNECTS 
ZUID BEVELAND WITH WALCHEREN ISLAND. PARTS OF THIS CAUSEWAY 
HAVE SEEN FIGHTING AS BITTER AS ANY IN THE CAMPAIGN. 











ISLAND AS TYPHOONS 
ATTACK WITH ROCKETS AND BOMBS WHILE INFANTRY WERE STORMING THE ISLAND. 
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~ FLOODS AROUND MIDDELBURG, THE ENEMY’S FINAL STRONGHOLD. THIS PICTURE a 
AND THAT ON THE RIGHT WERE SMUGGLED OUT BY A DUTCHMAN. 





A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN THE CENTRE OF MIDDELBURG, WHICH, ITSELF SURROUNDED 
BY THE FLOODS, HAS MANY OF ITS STREETS UNDER WATER. 
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“AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE VITAL BRIDGES AT MOERDIJK, SHOWING HOW THEY SPAN £ A CLOSER VIEW OF THE MOERDIJK BRIDGES. IN THE FOREGROUND IS THE ROAD 
THE MOUTH OF THE MAAS RIVER WHERE IT WIDENS INTO THE ESTUARY. 2 i BRIDGE, AND BEYOND IT THE FOURTEEN-SPAN RAILWAY BRIDGE. 

Our pictures are of two important areas of fighting in Holland—Walcheren Island, | infantry on the Causeway connecting Zuid Beveland with Walcheren Island—a 

and the mouth of the River Maas with its two bridges at Moerdijk. The floods of narrow strip of land which witnessed fighting of the most bitter nature before the 

Walcheren have made the battle for possession of the island almost a naval affair, Germans were driven off it and back into Walcheren. The two bridges at Moerdijk 

and many of our attacks on the few points of dry ground have been launched in towards which, at the time of writing, British and American forces were closing from 


assault boats across flooded areas of the island. One photograph shows British two directions, were then the only avenues of escape left to the Germans. 
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THE PERILOUS AND EXHAUSTING OPERATIONS 
LANDING-CRAFT DIFFICULTIES-WADING THROUGH 
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AT WESTKAPELLE, WALCHEREN ISLAND, BY BRITISH MARINE COMMANDOS 
SUPREME DIFFICULTIES: A ROCKET-SHIP FIRING AT ENEMY STRONG-POINTS. 
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AT GERMAN H.Q. 


Operations on Walcheren Island were among the most perilous, difficult, and 
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unpleasant of any on the Western Front. At Westkapelle, 
and Zoutelande, sites of heavy German batteries commanding the 
Scheldt, air support was impossible owing to weather conditions, 
assaulting forces as dawn broke were exposed to the full 


Western 
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GERMAN STRONG-POINTS AT FLUSHING,.ON WALCHEREN ISLAND, CAPTURED 


ON NOVEMBER 3, 


BEING ATTACKED BY TYPHOON BOMBERS AS LANDING CRAFT ARE GOING IN. 
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batteries. Yet, with 


the help of the famous 


““ Warspite,"’ ‘‘ Roberts’’ and 


‘ Erebus,”’ gallant little support rocket craft went in to cover the leading assault 


waves of Royal 


Marines 


by engaging a far superior armament of coastal 


batteries at close quarters, and suffered heavily. 


on to the mud-flats, so soft that they continually sank knee-deep and many up 


Men on landing disembarked 
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INS OF BRITISH TROOPS ON WALCHEREN ISLAND: 
IGH MUD FLATS—SAVAGE FIGHTING IN FLUSHING. 
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7 TROOPS ADVANCING ALONG THE WATERFRONT TOWARDS FLUSHING, WITH SHELLS FROM = 
ro BRITISH WARSHIPS ON ENEMY POSITIONS BURSTING AHEAD ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF THE TOWN. XX 
2 $ “ 
= THE GREAT GAP BLASTED BY THE R.A.F. IN THE SEA-WALL AT WESTKAPELLE, WALCHEREN # “ 
~ ISLAND, WHICH FLOODED LARGE AREAS OF THE ISLAND. si 
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C SUPPORTED BY THE GUNS OF H.M.S. ‘‘ WARSPITE,’” H.M.S. “‘ ROBERTS,”’ AND H.M.S. “* EREBUS.”’ , 
: ISLAND, WITH TROOPS WADING ASHORE IN THE BACK- 
HEREN SOFT THAT THEY CONTINUALLY SANK KNEE-DEEP IN THEM. 
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< OPERATIONS AT WESTKAPELLE : A LANDING CLOSE INSHORE FROM WHICH ROYAL MARINE BRITISH TROOPS CLEARING THE NARROW STREETS OF FLUSHING. FIERCEST FIGHTING 
mek ¢ COMMANDOS PROCEEDED INLAND, AFTER ESTABLISHING A BRIDGEHEAD. LED TO THE CAPTURE OF THE GERMAN H.Q. AT THE HOTEL BRITANNIA, 
IES. ™* WR SPO SES tne SOE, bk A RR he Bee ES RN OY ee a ee Pe aah LEON She Mam a Spi LL Ow ieasieeadiekdsalichades tn lidiianaivanetahetilchaaenen a ieeneiaal 
re: to their waists in what was virtually a quicksand. Luckily, the Germans, sure fighting was in Flushing, where British infantry with fixed bayonets waded 
and that our men could not cross these mud-flats, had not posted troops at this waist-high in water to capture Hotel Britannia, H.Q. of Flushing’s German 
ssault point. Our men, tired, drenched, mud-spattered, without food, searched by a garrison. When it fell in flames, hundreds of German prisoners trooped out from 
pastal howling wind that cut through the. warmest clothing, came ashore to fight with- pill-boxes and underground tunnels, with their commander in tears. For seven 
arked out any support but our artillery for twenty-four hours. The most severe hours the battle raged, and fighting was extremely intense and close. 
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THE GALLANT LANDING OF BRITISH MARINE COMMANDOS AT WESTKAPELLE, WALCHEREN ISLAND, IN THE FACE OF HEA 
VEHICLES ASHORE AFTER LANDING AT DAWN. BY DUSK THE TOWN OF WESTKAPELLE (SEE 


This effective photograph captures a scene in which Royal Marine Commandos 
are in process of landing their amphibious fighting vehicles at Westkapelle, 
Walcheren Island, on November |. From this bridgehead they pushed north and 
south along the dyke to Domburg and Zoutelande, and gradually silenced the 


big guns which controlled the Scheldt estuary to Antwerp. The landing on t 
Walcheren was to have been covered, as on the beaches of Normandy, by an air s 
attack on the concrete emplacements of the German 250-mm. guns, but unfor- 
tunately the weather prevented air operations and the assaulting forces were 
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E OF HEAVY’ ENEMY FIRE: THE SCENE ON THE BEACH-HEAD AS THE INVADING FORCE WERE DRIVING AMPHIBIOUS FIGHTING 


PELLE (SEEN UPPER RIGHT) WAS CAPTURED, AND A BRIDGEHEAD 3000 YARDS LONG ESTABLISHED. 
ing on thus exposed to the full brunt of the enemy batteries. 
an air 
unfor- 


The close support | 
squadron—ordinary landing craft armed with batteries of rockets—-seems to have 


drawn most of the German fire, with the result that naval casualties and losses 
s were in landing craft were severe. Yet it is a measure of the superb technique that has 


been developed in combined operations that even without the powerful air 
support, which is a vital part of them, this opposed landing should have effected 
its purpose. In our picture it will be noted that the concrete fort has been 
demolished, and that the landing craft shows signs of enemy activity. 
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OUR STEADY ADVANCE IN ITALY: 
SCENES IN THE MOUNTAIN ‘WAR. 








AN OBSERVATION POST ON MT. VIGESO: THE FIFTH ARMY HAVE CONTINUED TO 
MAKE SLOW BUT METHODICAL PROGRESS IN DIFFICULT MOUNTAIN TERRAIN. 
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“} AN ENEMY ANTI-TANK DITCH SOUTH OF THE FUTA PASS, WHICH WAS CAPTURED 
rg IN SEPTEMBER LAST. 
booes 


MANY SUCH BARRIERS FAILED TO HALT THE ADVANCE. 
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ENEMY DEMOLITIONS IN DIFFICULT COUNTRY: 
A BAILEY BRIDGE WITH A SPAN OF 500-FT. 


BRITISH SAPPERS CONSTRUCTING Ff 
OVER THE SANTERNO. 4 














THE MAGNITUDE OF ENEMY DEMOLITIONS IN THE APENNINES: A WRECKED 
HAIRPIN BEND UNDER REPAIR BY BRITISH ENGINEERS USING BULLDOZERS. 
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‘) BRITISH GUNNERS, 
d SMOKE CANISTERS TO 





UNDER ENEMY OBSERVATION AND SHELL-FIRE, IGNITING 
COVER TROOP MOVEMENTS BY THE RIVER SAVIO. 











Pal 


PARTISANS BEHIND THE BRITISH LINES FOR RE-EQUIPMENT AND 
PRIEST OF SAN VALENTINO, WITH THE PARTISAN 


REST: 
LEADER AND 


(LEFT) THE 
ADHERENTS. 





On November 2, General Alexander, at a War Correspondents’ Conference, for two 
hours described and discussed fourteen months’ campaigning in Italy and its 
results. His main points were that half the original German forces, or fifteen full- 
strength divisions, had been destroyed in the six months’ summer campaign from 
Cassino to just south of Bologna. Since the assault on the Gustav Line last 


winter Allied troops had fought their way against thirty German divisions, 56,000 





being taken prisoner, 34,000 killed, and 104,000 wounded. German war material 
captured included 540 anti-tank guns, 360 assault guns, 700 other artillery pieces 
and 333 locomotives. In the wake of the Allied armies, the Engineers had repaired 
9300 miles of road and rebuilt. over 1000 miles of railways. The General said it 
was a mystery to him why German direction continued to allow so many divisions 
to be kept in Italy when they were so short of man-power. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: 
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MAJOR ROBERT H. CAIN, V.C. 
Awarded the V.C. for courage unsurpassed, Cap- 
tain (Temporary Maior) Cain, the Royal Northum- 
berland Fusiliers (attached the South Staffordshire 
Regiment, 1st Airborne Division), was commanding 
a rifle company during the battle of Arnhem, when 
his company was cut off for six days. Major Cain, 
alone and armed with a P.I.A.T., tackled a Tiger 
tank, and although wounded, immobilised it. The 
following day he drove off three more tanks. On 
September 25 the enemy made a concentrated 
attack_on Major Cain’s position, and, with every 
P.1.A.T. out of action, he, with a 2-in. mortar only, 

put the enemy to rout. 











GENERAL A. G. L. McNAUGHTON. 
The former Commander-in-Chief of the Canadian 
forces overseas, General McNaughton has been 
appointed to succeed Mr. J. L. Ralston as Minister 
of National Defence. neral McNaughton is 
known to be an opponent of compulsory overseas 
service, in which he agrees with Mr. Mackenzie 
King, Canada’s Prime Minister, who has consist- 
ently opposed the scheme. 
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Regiment) was commanding a platoon durin 


feature, one of the strong-points of the Gothic Line, Italy, on August 31. 
his own initiative, Lieutenant Norton engaged a series of gun emplacements and, 
Throughout he was under 


LIEUTENANT GERARD R. NORTON, V.C. aa 
Awarded the V.C. for matchless courage, outstanding initiative and inspiring 
leadership, Lieutenant Norton, South African Forces (attached the Hampshire 
the attack on the Monte Gridolfo 
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LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR RICHARD McCREERY. 
The new leader of the Eighth Army is Lieut.- 
General Sir Richard McCreery, who commanded 
the Tenth Corps during the bitter fighting on the 
Salerno beaches and in the later advance to 
Cassino. He planned and executed the crossing 
of the Garigliano in January. Also commanded an 
armoured brigade in France, and became Chief 
of Staff to Alexander in the Middle East. 








THE LATE FIELD-MARSHAL SIR JOHN DILL, SENIOR BRITISH REPRESENTATI 
OF THE ANGLO-AMERICAN COMBINED CHIEFS OF STAFF, 
Field-Marshal Sir John Dill, who died in Washington on November 4, 
was “one of the comparatively few officers with a high reputation 
in the 1914-1918 war actively employed  through- 
out the present war. By 1918 he had become Chief of 
the Operations Branch at G.H.Q. in France. In Sep- 
tember 1939 he went to France in command of the 
First Corps, B.E.F. Just before the German offensive 
he became Vice-Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 
and a month later C.I.G.S. He attended the historic 








Commander of the Eighth Army, Lieut.-General 
Sir Oliver Leese has been appointed to command the 
llth Army Group in the South-East Asia Com- 
mand. General Leese, who succeeded Montgomery 


On 
as leader of the Eighth Army, had been with 
seriously 


that Army since Alamein, leading the 30th Corps. 
His victories in 


the Italian summer campaign 
are outstanding. 
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PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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MAJOR TASKER WATKINS, V.C. 
Awarded the V.C. for superb gallantry and total 
disregard for his own safety during an extremely 
difficult period, Major (then Lieutenant) Watkins, 
the Welch Regiment, was commanding a company 
in North-West Europe on August 16, when his 
men came under heavy short-range fire. Major 
Watkins, the only officer left, charged two enemy 
machine-eun posts, personally killing or wounding 
the occupants with his Sten gun. The rest 


of the company was cut off and surrounded, and 

in attempting to rejoin his battalion, 

Watkins charged, *and silenced 
near Bafour. 


Major 
a Bren gun, 








LORD MOYNE, 
Lord Moyne, British Minister Resident in the 
Middle East, was assassinated in Cairo by two 
civilians on November 6. He was the third son 
of the first Earl of Iveagh. The two assassins, 
Stated by the Egyptian Government not to be 
Egyptians, were arrested. Lord Moyne was 
formerly Secretary of State for the Colonies 
and Leader of the House of Lords. 
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CORPORAL SIDNEY BATES, V.C. 


wounded, 


firing continued until the enemy started to withdraw 
he went on firing from the ground until his strength failed. 


Posthumously awarded the V.C. for supreme gallantry and self-sacrifice, Corporal 
Bates, the Royal Norfolk Regiment, whilst cormmanding a forward section near 
Sourdeval on August 6 appreciated that the situation was becoming desperate, 
so seized a light machine-gun and charged the attacking enemy, moving forward 
through a hail of bullets end firing the gun from his hip. 
but recovered and continued advancing. 


Twice he was hit and 
His constant 
Hit for the third time, 
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SHAKESPEARE’S LONDON MODELLED. |—§ GLASGOW FACES HOUSING PROBLEM. 


Glasgow Corporation is setting a pace with post-war housing which may act as a guide to other urban 
proposals. The city’s programme aims for the present to erect at least 50,000 houses in the first 
ten years after the war, an ambitious programme which, however, will yet fall short of what is 
needed ¢0 affect the needs of slum clearance, over-crowding and the wants of newly-married couples. 
On the Penilee Estate 1600 brick houses have been built during the war, and a further scheme 
embraces pre-fabricated foam-slag four-family blocks at the rate of 2000 per annum. The pre-fabricated 
slabs, measuring 10 ft. by 8°7 ins., are made from slag obtained from local steel-works, and weigh 
30-cwt. each. A factory has been designed which in full operation can construct 4000 houses annually. 
Two types of steel houses are also offered, both claiming to be superior to the Portal houses. 





A MODEL OF SHAKESPEARE’S LONDON, NOW ON PUBLIC EXHIBITION AT THE COUNTY 
HALL: A VIEW FROM SOUTHWARK—IN THE FOREGROUND ST. SAVIOUR’S CATHEDRAL, 
OLD LONDON BRIDGE BEYOND, AND THE CITY. 


THE GLASGOW HOUSING COMMITTEE SET A STANDARD FOR POST-WAR HOUSING: THE 
PENILEE ESTATE, WHERE 1606 BRICK HOUSES HAVE BEEN BUILT ON MOST MODERN 
METHODS. EACH BLOCK HOUSES EIGHTEEN FAMILIES. 











A GENERAL VIEW OF THE MODEL: IN THE FOREGROUND (RIGHT) IS THE GLOBE THEATRE, 
SCENE OF MANY OF SHAKESPEARE’S TRIUMPHS. IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD LIVED MANY 
WELL-KNOWN DRAMATISTS AND OTHERS RELATED TO THE DRAMA. 








THE ENTRANCE FOR 


A CLOSER VIEW OF TENEMENTS, SHOWING A FOUR-ROOMED HOUSE. 
THERE ARE SIX 


THE UPPER FLOORS IS FROM A BALCONY ON THE CENTRAL STAIRWAY. 
HOUSES TO EACH BLOCK. 


IN THE FOREGROUND IS THE BEAR GARDENS, THE 
‘SPORTING GENTRY"; NEXT IT THE GLOBE, WITH ST. SAVIOUR’S BEYOND. 
THE L.C.C. EXHIBITION REMAINS OPEN UNTIL NOVEMBER 25. 


THE BANKSIDE AREA OF SOUTHWARK. 
KESORT OF 


The model of Shakespeare’s London, now on public exhibition at County Hall, affords an excellent 
idea of old London in Elizabeth's time (1553-1603). Old London Bridge, famous for many generations, 
bearing its shops and a chapel in the centre, was completed in ‘the thirteenth century. It was 
308 yards long and had twenty narrow arches, through which the tides formed dangerous rapids. 
Southwark in Shakespeare's period was both the resort of high ecclesiastics and those who wanted 
amusement. On the south side of the river the outstanding edifice was, as always, St. Saviour’s 
Cathedral Church, ranking after Westminster Abbey as the most important Gothic building in London. 
Here were buried many famous men connected with the Elizabethan stage. Looking towards Old 
London Bridge eastwards (see lower picture) are two circul buildings, the nearer being the Bear 
Gardens (where in 1592 Philip Henslowe opened the Rose Theatre), and beyond, the famous Globe, 
its site, adjoining Southwark Bridge (now occupied by Barclay Perkins’ Brewery), where Richard 
Burbage, in 1597, built the most modern theatre of its time. Here many of the most famous Shakespeare 
masterpieces were produced. All the Elizabethan theatres were roofless. Just west of St. Saviour’s 
were the historic town palaces of the Bishops of Winchester and Rochester, side by side, but west ~ 

of then slong Ranksde Ce diepifes Comte ot Se nei — fgg ony a Soar IN ADDITION, THE CORPORATION IS OFFERING PRE-FABRICATED FOAM-SLAG FOUR-FAMILY 
tne = oe a oe page BIE. A By Be el A. Fletchee HOUSES AT THE RATE OF 2000 PER ANNUM. THEY CONTAIN A LIVING-ROOM, THREE 

Beaumont, Massinger, Alleyn, Henslowe, and many others related to the drama. E BEDROOMS, A KITCHEN AND BATHROOM, ETC. 








(ABOVE.) THE IMPRESSIVE SCENE IN CANTER- 
BURY CATHEDRAL DURING THE FUNERAL 
SERVICE ON OCTOBER 31 FOR DR. WILLIAM 
TEMPLE, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
STANDING IN FRONT OF THE ALTAR ARE 
(LEFT TO RIGHT) DR. GARBETT, ARCHBISHOP 
OF YORK, THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY, AND 
ARCHBISHOP LORD LANG, DR. TEMPLE’S 
PREDECESSOR AS PRIMATE. AT THE FOOT OF 
THE STEPS IS THE COFFIN, COVERED WITH 
THE PURPLE AND GOLD CATHEDRAL PALL. 


N the presence of a representative gathering, 
the funeral service for Dr. Temple, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, was held - in 
Canterbury Cathedral on October 31. The 
Archbishop of York (Dr. Garbett), Dr. 
Temple's predecessor (Archbishop Lord Lang), 
and the Dean of Canterbury, the Very Revd. 
Hewlett Johnson, took part in the simple 
service, which was bréadcast. Nearly thirty 
bishops, including the two visiting bishops 
from the United States, were present, 
together with a large company of clergy of 
the diocese and representatives of various 
sections of public life. The remains of 
the Archbishop were cremated and bis ashes 
buried privately in the cloister garth of 
the cathedral. 


.(RIGHT.) THE SCENE IN THE CHAPEL OF OUR 

LADY UNDERCROFT DURING THE LYING-IN- 

STATE OF THE ARCHBISHOP. MEMBERS OF 
THE PUBLIC FILING PAST THE BIER. 
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THE FUNERAL OF DR. TEMPLE, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, IN CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 
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THE WAR IN EUROPE: A GIBRALTAR “FIND”: 





3 


TURNING THE TABLES ON THEIR FORMER TASKMASTERS : DUTCH GUARDS 
GERMAN CIVILIANS THROUGH KUNRADE FOR WORK ON DUTCH ROADS. 


Not so very long ago there were German guards over Dutch road-workers, forced to labour for the Nazis, 
but now the tables have been turned, and the Dutch themselves guard their former masters, in this case 
a gang of German civilians working on road repairs in Holland. As can be seen, the face of the Dutch 
guard has been blocked out as a safeguard against reprisals; for the Germans are in the habit of making 
relatives of the men fighting with the Allies suffer, and the whole of Holland is not yet liberated. 


MARCHING 





CAVE GIBRALTAR 
SHOWING THE 


BRITISH SAPPERS DISCUTES A NEW DURING EXTENSIONS OF THE 


TUNNELLING SYSTEM: ‘‘ WILSON’S CAVE,’ MINIATURE PETRIFIED “ GLACIER.” 


During extensions of the tunnelling system of the Rock of Gibraltar, Royal Engineers have broken 
into a cave, the existence of which was not hitherto suspected. About 60 ft. long, and of an average 
height of some 30 ft., it has attractive stalactites and stalagmites of all diameters, ranging from a 
fraction of an inch to more than a foot. There is also a steep limestone “ glacier”’ flowing down 
from one end of the cave, and a particularly beautiful curtain-like formation in the roof, which has_ | 
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BUDAPEST: A VIEW OF THE SHOWING SOME OF THE BRIDGES 


SPANNING THE RIVER THROUGH THE CITY. 


Masses of Russian tanks, guns, and infantry were reported on November 5 to be converging on 
Budapest, capital of Hungary, from the south and the east. Some of Marshal Malinovsky’s troops, 
indeed, were reported to have reached the suburbs, and to be fighting “in the confines” of the 
capital. Owing to the topographical nature of Budapest, it seems likely to lie at the mercy of 
Russian guns mounted on the high ground of the right bank of the Danube. 


HUNGARIAN CAPITAL, 
DANUBE AS IT WINDS 
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A HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL ATTACK ON GESTAPO H.Q. AT AARHUS, DENMARK: A SCENE 
DURING THE PIN-POINT BOMBING WHICH RESULTED IN ITS DESTRUCTION, 


The Gestapo H.Q. in Denmark, housed in two buildings in Aarhus University in Jutland, were 

wiped out in a low-level raid by twenty-four R.A.F. Mosquitoes whose pilots picked out their 

targets, which were hemmed in by a large number of buildings, including two hospitals. One 

hundred and seventy-five German Gestapo agents were killed, and thirty-three Danish members, 
and thousands of important documents destroyed. 


STALACTITES AND STALAGMITES IN WILSON’S CAVE: THE* CAVE IS NAMED AFTER THE 
COMMANDER OF A TUNNELLING COMPANY WHO MADE THE DISCOVERY. 


the appearance of a petrified curtain. During the same extension works, the tunnellers discovered 
fossilised remains of extreme interest and in excellent condition. They comprise several pairs of 
antlers, jaws, complete sets of teeth, many vertebr2 and other bones. They were found in a fissure 
of soft clay, which is believed to extend the whole height of the rock. This fissure has been sealed 
up pending further scientific exploration after the war. 
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ST. DAVID's CATHEDRAL, PEMBROKESHIRE, CHOSEN AS THE SCENE OF THE ENTHRONE 
MENT OF THE RT. REV. D. L. PROSSER AS ARCHBISHOP OF WALES ON NOVEMBER 7. 


St. David’s Cathedral has been described as “the noblest work of art in Wales.” It was chosen 
as the scene of the enthronement last Tuesday (November 7) of Dr. Prosser, as Archbishop of 
Wales. Dr. Prosser is the third to hold this high ecclesiastical position, the archbishopric having been 
restored only after the disestablishment of the Church in Wales. Tuesday’s ceremony, therefore, 
was the first of its kind to take place in St. David's since the Reformation. 


AN HISTORIC ENTHRONEMENT. 
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HOW THE BATTLE OF THE 
FLYING BOMB WAS WON: 


AN EXHIBITION IN LONDON. ute 
OON ARMA 
ETWEEN November 1 and November 14, at the Piccadilly 
showrooms of Rootes, Ltd., the people of London will 
have an opportunity of seeing something of the measures 
taken for their protection against the flying bomb. They 
will also see, stationary and harmless, a flying bomb 
which was recovered almost intact. All the ground and 
air defences which contributed to the victory over 
‘““V-1" are represented by pictures and exhibits, whilst 
personnel of the R.A.F., A.-A. Command and the Royal 
Observer Corps ‘describe their experiences and explain 
how each part of the prearranged plan went into action 
during the “‘ Battle of the Eighty Days.” Other features 
of the exhfbition include a full-scale replica of an under- 
ground Gun Operations Room; a complete model of the 
Southern England Coast Defences; models of the Tempest 
and the new jet-propelled fighter; the wreckage. of 
bombs brought down by the balloon barrage, and the 
official film record of Monday, August 28, when eighty- 
nine flying bombs were shot down by A.-A. “command 
alone. The exhibition is sponsored by General Sir 
Frederick Pile, C.-in-C., A.-A. Command, and has been 
organised by the R.A.F., A.-A. units, and the Royal 
Observer Corps. Admission is free, but boxes are .-pro- SS STE SSSA HASTEN = 
vided for donations to the Federation of London Boys’ A FLYING BOMB, WHICH LANDED INTACT IN THIS COUNTRY, BEING ASSEMBI FOR TH 1IBITION NOW 


Clubs, to which all the proceeds, without deduction, will go. OPEN IN LONDON. THE CIRCULAR OBJECTS IN THE FOREGROUND HOLD THE COMPRESSED AIR WHICH DRIVES 
THE AUTOGYROS. 
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THE FIRST COMPLETE MODEL OF THE SOUTHERN COAST DEFENCES, SHOWING 

THE LINE OF GUNS (NEAREST THE COASTLINE), SEARCHLIGHTS (WHITE DOTS), 
AND THE BALLOON BARRAGE (OBLONG PATCH IN BLACK DOTS). 
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PLOTTING THE POSITIONS OF FLYING BOMBS FOR THE GUN SITES: 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE GUN OPERATIONS ROOM, SHOWING PLOTTING INFORMATION 
ONE OF THE DEMONSTRATIONS AT THE EXHIBITION. 


OPERATIONS BY A.T.S. GIRLS, 
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NEWS ITEMS -OF INTEREST FROM 
HOLLAND, FRANCE, BELGIUM AND RUSSIA. 


THE CAMP WHERE 13,000 DIED—’S-HERTOGENBOSCH CONCENTRATION CAMP. ONE OF THE THREE OVENS 
USED FOR THE CREMATION OF THE VICTIMS. 


A further chapter has been added to the hortible story of Nazi concentration camps, by the capture 
of ’s- ‘Hertogenbosch ; for there, too, the German torturers practised their infamous trade. It is called 
the “ hygienic hell,” and 13, people died at the camp, their bodies being burnt in the three large 
ovens provided for the purpose. Unlike Lublin, and other camps we have illustrated, gallows were 
used at ’s-Hertogenbosch, “on the slightest provocation,” as British soldiers: were told by Dutch 


GEORGES SUAREZ, DIRECTOR OF THE PRO-NAZI NEWSPAPER 
‘“* AUJOURD’HUI,” IN THE DOCK DURING HIS TRIAL. 


The trial at the Palais de Justice of Georges Suarez, French journalist 

and political director of the ye newspaper “ Aujourd’hui,” for 

treason and collaboration with the Germans, ended with sentence of 

death being passed on him. Suarez frankly admitted having 
advocated the shooting of British hostages. 


THE FAMOUS BAYEUX TAPESTRY, DEPICTING THE CONQUEROR’S 
INVASION OF ENGLAND, AT THE LOUVRE. 


Now that the Germans are no longer in Paris, there is great activity 
amongst the officials of the Louvre as they prepare for the restoration 
tu their original positions of the various art treasures hidden throughout 
France. he tapestry shown here, after being in Bayeux for nearly 
900 years, was sent to Paris when the’Germans invaded France. 


TWO GERMAN CIVILIANS (FACING THE TABLE) WERE ACQUITTED OF HARBOURING GERMAN 
SOLDIERS, AFTER A TRIAL BY AN ALLIED MILITARY COURT. 


Two Germans, Robert Hogen (left) and Karl Rackbier, were acquitted by a general Allied Military Govern- 

ment Court at Verviers, lgium, on charges of harbouring three German soldiers, assisting them to evade in Moscow on Octobe 

capture, and failing to report them to the Allied authorities. The enemy soldiers were found in a 

farmhouse owned by Reckniey) Hogen was living with him after being bombed out of Aachen. This was 
he first trial of its kind since Allied occupation. 


Archibald Clark Kerr; 


THE SIGNING OF THE BULGARIAN ARMISTICE IN MOSCOW : 
PUTTING HIS NAME TO THE AGREEMENT ON OCTOBER 28. 


The terms of the Armistice between Great Britain, the United States, and Russia, were signed 
r 28, and issued on the following day. vas erer Seroeenacse 
P. Staynov (representatives for Bulgaria); George F. Kennon; Sir 
Lieut.-Gen, J. Gammell; N. Lavrishchev: M. Molotov; B. Podtserob ; 
Potrubach ; and Marshal Tolbukhin, 


P. Stoyanov, D. Terpeskev, 
K. Novikov ; Col.-Gen, Zheltov; A. Vyshinsky; S. Bazarov; M. 


THE GALLOWS, USED ON THE SLIGHTEST PROVOCATION, AT ’S-HERTO- 
GENBOSCH CONCENTRATION CAMP, KNOWN AS ‘“‘ THE HYGIENIC HELL.” 


inhabitants of the locality. Full details are not yet to hand of the horrors perpetrated, but it may 
be safely assumed that they fell very little short of those practised at other places, for it would seem 
that the Nazis sustained some form of standard of torture in the occupied countries, and their total 
disregard for human life and the complete absence of humane treatment meted out to their prisoners, 


stamp them as the world’s worst torturers and mass a3sassins, 


LUCIEN FELGINES (BACKGROUND), FRENCH RADIO AN- 
NOUNCER, HEARS RECORDINGS OF HIS TREASON SPEECHES. 
Lucien Felgines, the forty-three-year-old French radio “announcer, is 
shown in the dock of the Assize Court, Paris, as an attendant plays 
the records of his speeches which convicted him of treason, on 
October 27. Felgines was sentenced to twenty years hard labour for 
his broadcasts encouraging deportation of French workmen to Germany. 


were present. 


MARSHAL F. TOLBUKHIN 
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OXFORD IN WARTIME—UNIFORMS, CAPS, AND GOWNS. 
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WARTIME OXFORD: TWO UNDERGRADUATES—ONE THE GOWN OVER BATTLEDRESS: AN OXFORD UNDER- #. AN UNIQUE SIG FOR OXFORD— UNITED STATES ARMY 
TRAINING FOR THE FLEET AIR ARM, WEARING THE GOWN GRADUATE—A CADET IN TRAINING FOR THE ROYAL AIR MILITARY POLICE ‘‘ SNOWDROPS ” PATROLLING ST. ALDATE’S. 
OVER HIS UNIFORM, THE OTHER IN MORE TRADITIONAL GARB. FORCE—PURSUING HIS UNIVERSITY STUDIES. IN THE DISTANCE CAN BE SEEN TOM TOWER. 
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THE 
ANCIENT CITY ; TWO NURSING SISTERS, SEEN PASSING THROUGH BRASENOSE LANE. 


A TYPICAL CONTRAST AS SEEN IN OXFORD TO-DAY: TOMMIES PASSING GIRL UNDER- 
GRADUATES. WOMEN WERE ADMITTED AS FULL MEMBERS OF THE UNIVERSITY IN 1920. 
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The war has brought «many uniforms ‘into the streets of the ancient City of Oxford; carries on despite uniformed undergraduates and visiting U.S. Army men; in all its 
but such is its atmosphere that these evidences of Britain at war have been essentials Oxford is unchanged, and the beauty of its many famous buildings, the 
absorbed into the general life of this great University town and little change has peace of its hidden corners, and the sober bustle of quadrangles and cloisters st!'l 
taken place even after five years of the most terrible conflict in history. The city inspire the young men of to-day, as they did those of preceding generations. 
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THE PILGRIM’S CATE, MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD. THE FOUNDER OF MAGDALEN 
WAS JOHN PATTEN, A FORMER MASTER OF WINCHESTER AND PROVOST OF ETON. 


LLE COLLEGE 
' OCCUPIED BY SOMERVILLE HALL IN 1879. ADDITIONAL WINGS HAVE BEEN BUILT. 


“ This Oxford, I have no doubt, is the finest city in the world—it is full of 
old Gothic © buildings—spires—towers—quadrangles—cloisters—groves, etc., and 
is surrounded with more clear streams than I ever saw together.'’ Thus 
Keats put into words something of the charm of Oxford, that historic, 
theological, and academical city which is young and at the same time vener- 
able. The town, in fact, is considerably older than the University, although 
the authentic history of the latter begins in 1133 with the arrival from Paris 
of the theologian Robert Pullen, who lectured there. It was the coming of 


: WALTON HOUSE, THE ORIGINAL BUILDING TO BE » 


OXFORD—“THE MOTHER OF ARTS 
MANY ARCHITECTURAL BEAUTIES 


CHRIST CHURCH FROM THE NORTH-WEST, WITH TOM TOWER. THE FOUNDER 
“THE HOUSE” WAS WOLSEY ; TOM TOWER IS ONE OF THE FEATURES OF OXFORD. 
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THE RADCLIFFE CAMERA, A READING- ROOM OF THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY. 
THE “CAMERA” WAS ERECTED BY JOHN GIBBS BETWEEN 1737 AND 1749. 


the religious communities, the Dominicans, Franciscans and Carmelites in the 
thirteenth century, and the Benedictines a little later, which principally 
affected the advancement of learning. The earliest colleges to be founded were 
University College (1249); Balliol (about 1263), and Merton (1264). Of the 
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AND ELOQUENCE.” A FEW OF THE 
OF THIS FAMOUS UNIVERSITY TOWN. 
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THE EXAMINATION SCHOOLS. IN THE’ HIGH STREET: CONSIDERED BY MANY 
TO BE .THE FINEST SPECIMEN OF MODERN ARCHITECTURE IN OXFORD. 
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5 THE ENTRANCE TO THE CCARENDON BUILDING—ONCE THE HOME OF THE UNIVERSITY 2 
4 PRINTING PRESS. IT WAS COMPLETED EARLY IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. ‘ 
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Christ Church, with Tom Tower, is one of the outstanding features of the city. 
The Tower, standing above Faire Gate opening on St. Aldate’s, houses the 
Great Bell, formerly of Osney, now’ Great Tom of Oxford. Tom Tower, and 
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QUEEN’S COLLEGE GATEWAY, HIGH STREET. THE STATUE BENEATH THE CUPOLA IS / 
OF QUEEN CAROLINE, WIFE OF ,GEORGE II. THE COLLEGE WAS FOUNDED ¢.~1340 m 
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* THE BEAUTIFUL PORCH OF ST. MARY THE VIRGIN. THE STATUE OF THE VIRGIN 4 
/ AND CHILD FIGURED AS ONE OF THE ARTICLES OF IMPEACHMENT AGAINST LAUD, 2 
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the Gate, were completed by Wren in 1682. The noble frontage of Queen's 
College on the High Street, with its magnificent gateway, is the work of 
Hawksmoor, Wren's pupil, and, together with the front quadrangle, there are, 
perhaps, no finer specimens of the Italian style among the Colleges. St. Mary 
the Virgin embodies several styles of architecture, the tower and lower portion 
of the spire, ‘‘ Decorated '’; the Choir and Nave, ‘ Perpendicular "’; and the 
date of the famous porch, with its exquisite twisted pillars, is 1637. There is 
a possibility that the north wall of The Lady Chapel may be Norman. 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. [& 
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PASTURES OF THE SEA. 


| ggpess sede ed is the harvest of the sea. It is the name given to the microscopic organisms, 
vegetable and animal, swimming in it. They were first made known a century ago 
by Johannes Miiller, who collected them in the open sea in nets of fine gauze. Their 
existence throughout the oceans was confirmed on the voyage of the ‘* Challenger,”” which 
laid the science of their examination on a sure foundation. In our own time the late 
Professor (Sir) William Herdman drew silken drifting-nets behind the Blue Funnel Line 
‘* Ascanius ” all the way on the voyage from Liverpool 
to Australia. He found that the surface plankton fell 
off in quantity in tropical waters, a fact for which 
explanation is offered; and was enthusiastic enough 
on a later day to provide a breakfast dish of plankton 
for a few less enthusiastic friends. It has been left to 
the years of this war to seek a more economic use of 
them. This has taken the form of the efforts of Dr. Gross, 
of the University of Edinburgh, and the staff of the 
Millport Marine Biological Station in collaboration with 
Imperial Chemical Industries, to so stimulate its growth 
as to provide more food for fishes, and so more food for 
ourselves. 

The prescription is the same as that which farms 
the pastures of the land. The whole basis of productive- 
ness is the green plant which derives its growth and 
energy from the sun. In the sea, as on the land, all life 
springs from plants which are enabled by solar energy 
to build up their substance from unorganised matter. 
There is this difference, that whereas on land the important 
plants growing on the soil are a food in themselves, in 
the sea the bottom-growing seaweeds are of little 
importance in the building-up of food for fishes. In the 
sea the pastureland is replaced by the microscopic. plants 
which float and multiply in the upper layers of the water. 

A large proportion of the living element is taken 
up by the numerous species of diatoms—single-celled 
plants assimilating the carbonic oxide of the air as do 
the higher plants. Thus the great masses of water on 
the globe have a vegetation of their own playing the 
same part as that of the mainland. All life in the sea 
depends on these minute organisms—the phytoplankten. 














FISH CULTURE IN SCOTLAND : 
FERTILISING THE LOCH. 


size, the zooplankton, copepods, and amphipods, which BEHIND THE PROPELLER 
serve as a link between the surface and the lower depths. 

These in their turn are devoured by tiny crustaceans, 

young fry, worms, and all the small swimming creatures. They 
too are eaten by the larger fish, crustaceans, and molluscs. 
Thus the fish of marketable size depends on the phytoplankton 
not directly but at third-, fourth-, or even fifth-hand. Animal 
food on the land depends on the availability of grass and other 
food crops; the number of fish depends, though less directly, 
on the abundance of phytoplankton. 

They do not multiply indefinitely. In winter they are 
few in number because of inadequate sunlight and too low / 
temperature ; in spring there is a sudden rise of numbers, but 
with the onset of warm weather, when we should expect 
them to be Particularly abundant, thé supply of this basic 
sea-food is low. Finally, in the autumn there is another period 
of increase, which falls away again with the onset of winter. 
Dr. F. E. Fritsch, who examined closely the plankton of the q 
North Sea, added to the changes due. to the influence of 
temperature and light on the surface layers of the plankton 
those arising from the mingling of the waters of the cold Arctic 
or inflowing from the Norwegian fiords, and those coming from 
the warmer Atlantic. 

But whatever the bearing of these influences, the fundamental 
reason for the diminished activity in summer when conditions 
appear most favourable—on the surface—is that there is a 
shortage of the essential plant foods, nitrogen and phosphorus. 
If therefore we could fertilise the sea as the farmer fertilises 
the land, we might in those summer months secure an abundant 
growth of phytoplankton, which, increasing the food ration, 
would lead to a corresponding increase in the animal population 
of all sizes, up to those fish ‘* of marketable size.” It is at least 
possible that by such means the food productivity of an acre of 
sea might be increased so that it compared with that of an acre 
of farm land. In short, a marine application of ley farming. 

Dr. Gross and his helpers began experimental work to test 
the principle in 1942. It was, of course, desirable to select an 
area of sea for them which could be isolated at will, not only to 
prevent escape of fish from the area, but also to prevent loss of 
fertilised water and to hinder access of large, predatory fish. A 
suitable area was found in Loch Craiglin, which lies at the north 
end of Loch Sween, on the west coast of Scotland. The two 
lochs are connected by a narrow, artificial channel, which could 
be dammed off to provide an enclosed strip of water for experi- 
ments. Of the three main fertilising elements necessary for plant 
growth, potassium is already. sufficiently abundant in the sea, 
so that only nitrogen and phosphorus have to be added. The 
loch was therefore fertilised from March 1942 onwards with sodium 
nitrate and superphosphate. Considerable numbers of plaice and 
small flounders were liberated in the experimental enclosure. 

Periodic examination of the fish population of Loch Craiglin 
has given very satisfactory confirmation of Dr, Gross’s hypothesis. 
The spring increase in the numbers of phytoplankton has been 
maintained throughout each summer and well into the autumn. 
The small marine animals which feed on it have also shown 
a substantial increase in number, and the larger fish have swelled 
in size to a quite notable extent. Flounders introduced into 
Loch Craiglin increased in length over the two years of experiments 
at twice the rate of corresponding fish in Loch Sween, outside the 
fertilised enclosure. The increase in weight was even more remark- 
able : a flounder weighing one gramme liberated in Loch Sween 
would increase to ten grammes after two years of normal growth. 
In Loch Craiglin the increase was to 250 grammes. The indications 
are therefore that flounders would reach marketable size in 
fertilised waters in three years instead of the normal six. 

The success of the Loch Craiglin experiments has justified their 
extension to Kyle Scotnish, an area of some 200 acres of water 
with immediate access to the open sea by way of Loch Sween, It should be appreciated 
that while the conditions in Kyle Scotnish are affected by tides and currents, with consequent 
loss of a proportion of the nutrients introduced, Dr. Gross expects that the effective losses 
will not prejudice the outcome of the experiments. Thereafter it may be worth while to extend 
them to the open sea. In that eventuality we may look forward to a horizon when tle numbers 
of fish that come to market will justify the appeal to the public to eat more fish.—-E. S. Grew. 
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STIMULATING THE GROWTH OF THE 
PHYTOPLANKTON, THE FOOD OF FISH, 
HUNDREDWEIGHT SACKS OF NITRATES 


They are first devoured by minute animals of similar AND PHOSPHATES ARE SHOVELLED INTO THE WATER FROM 


Reproduced by courtesy of Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 


















AND OTHER MINUTE PLANTS, 

(GREATLY MAGNIFIED.) 

Photograph by Douglas P. Wilson, M.Sc., F.R.P.S., 
Marine Biological Laboratory, Plymouth. 





EMPTYING THE WATER-BOTTLE CONTAINING THE 
PHYTOPLANKTON, ETC. THE CONTENTS OF THE 
BOTTLE WILL BE SUBSEQUENTLY EXAMINED MICRO- 


OF THE FERTILISERS. 
Reproduced by courtesy of Imperial Chemical Industries, Lid. phets " themselves would concur—whether they would accept the 
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IN WHICH THE LAYMAN MEETS THE SPECIALIST. 


HE, book I have enjoyed most this week is ‘‘Goop Pastures,” by T. Bedford Franklin, 
M.A., F.R.S.E. (Cambridge University Press ; 3s. 6d.). At first glance it may not 
appeal to the majority, for it is, as the title indicates, a work on the making of good 
pastureland. But closer examination proves it to be more than that. In its simple, 
straightforward, intimate account of life at Shutlanger Grove Farm it is reminiscent of 
Richard Jefferies telling of Lucketts’ Place. For once I agree whole-heartedly with a 
publisher’s ainouncement : this book, which is short and 
is unhesitatingly good measure and wholesome pleasure 
for us all, is nothing but a true story about grass and 
human character. Every farmer and landowner will 
profit by a perusal; and the layman will find it interest- 
ing from many points of view, and especially as showing 
how necessary to good farming it is to pay meticulous 
attention to detail. Let one quotation suffice: 

‘** Father kept a lump of rock salt as a salt lick in 
every pasture, and if the bullocks made a lot of use of 
this he took it as an indication of lack of potash, and a 
dressing of kainit was given; similarly, a lack of white 
clover showed a need of phosphates, to be remedied by 
a dressing of basic slag ; while if sorrel grew too freely the 
pasture was getting sour, and a dressing of lime was 
indicated.” 

Two of the cottages at Shutlanger Grove were part 
of an old monastery. A beautiful porch and a spiral 
stair leading up to the Prior’s room were all that 
remained of the original building, but clever restoration 
resulted in two excellent and rather unusual cottages. 
This will, I imagine, be agreeable reading for Mr. W. H. 
Godfrey, F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A., whose book, ““‘Our BuILDING 
INHERITANCE ” (Faber ; 10s. 6d.), contains a strong, well- 
argued plea for preservation and adaptation of good old 
buildifigs. He sums up his findings so admirably that I 
cannot do better than reproduce them and then leave it 
to the interested—and these should include every rural 
and urban council official no less than the owner and 
would-be purchaser of old property—to read the book 
for themselves. 

First, he says, it is more economical to recondition a 
sound structure than to rebuild—a consideration of the 
greatest importance in the straitened conditions we are 
about to face. Second, it is wisdom to hold on to 
what’ we have and not dissipate available - resources 
when the need for accommodation, after the wasteful interval 
of war, will be so pressing. Third, the orderly appearance of 
our towns and the satisfaction of our countryside should 
impose upon us a policy that will harmonise with all that is 
best in their present state. Fourth, until we can create a new 
_ esthetic ideal which will obtain general acceptance, it is folly to 
destroy the examples of a mature system of design that has 
reached a harmony and integration known and appreciated by 
so many Englishmen. And finally, the reconditioned building 
will generally be of more ample and useful proportions than 
anything which our material resources are likely to be able to 
—. provide for some time. 

More for the architect himself, and perhaps still more for 
the student-architect, is “ARCHITECTURE ARISING,” by Howard 
Robertson, F.R.1.B.A., S.A.D.G. (Faber; ros. 6d.), in which 
the author discusses the approach to contemporary design. 
Many a householder will echo his remark that a great deal of 
domestic architecture which purports to be modern is nothing 
of the sort. *‘ The old faults of the dwelling-house are still there, 
and sometimes some new troubles besides.”” Welcome too is 
his recognition that comfort in the dwelling-house can be 
enormously increased by proper heating, but I was sorry to see 
that in his chapter on “‘ The Domestic Field ” he has nothing to 
say about plumbing, the inaccessibility. to which in the average 
home is the despair of man and wife alike. May every budding 
architect, therefore, take to heart Mr. Robertson’s statement 
that if he can design a house from which irritation and heart- 
break are banished he will have achieved something tangible. 

There is a sense of reproof in the fact that it is an American 
and not an Englishman who has written “‘ PALESTINE: LAND oF 
Promise ”’ (Gollancz; 4s. 6d.). The author, Walter Clay Lowdermilk, 
is Assistant Chief of the Soil Conservation Service of the United 
States, and he has not been content merely to examine the achieve- 
ments of Jewish settlers in Palestine. He goes further and produces 
a plan for making the country not only a land of promise, but 
of fulfilment. He proposes, in brief, a Jordan Valley Authority, 
based on the experience of the U.S. Tennessee Valley Authority ; 
for “‘ the drainage area of the Jordan Valley, including Trans- 
Jordan, the Hauran, and the maritime slopes of Palestine, has the 
physical features and resources that set the stage for a great 
reclamation project.” All in all, an important book. 

*“ BRANGWYN TaLks,”’ by William de Belleroche (Chapman and 
Hall; £2 12s. 6d., limited edition), is a tantalising book. ‘ The 
Master,”’ as his devoted disciple, the author, calls him, talks quite 
lot, and much to little purpose, for the simple reason that the 
disciple jotted down every scrap he could, whether it were worth- 
less or of genuine value from the artistic standpoint. The result 
is that the reader has to wade through pages of trivialities and 
irrelevancies to discover these scraps of knowledge which throw 
light on the genius of the artist. The outstanding impression left 
on me was “‘ The Master’s ” unbounded generosity to his friends 
and his addiction to the sanguinary adjective. 

It is seldom one comes across such a handsomely produced 
volume in wartime as “QueeN Mary Coivece,” by George 
Godwin (Acorn Press; ros. 6d.). This short, but eminently readable, 
history of the college which was formerly known as East London 
College gives. a clear indication of all that went to the making 
of it and the difficulties which had to be overcome. While primarily 
of interest to those who have known and used the college, the 
book will appeal to many others. 

Finally, we have what may be termed an attempt to give 
a background to modern prophecy, though whether the “ pro- 
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mantle of prophecy thrown around them-— is another matter. 
“Ten Mopern Propuets,” by J. B. Coates (Muller; 8s. 6d.), deals with Gerald Heard, 
Aldous Huxley, Julian Huxley, C. E. M. Joad, D. H. Lawrence, John Macmurray, Karl 
Marx, John Middleton Murry, Olaf Stapledon, and H. G. Wells. Mr. Coates has convinced 
one reader that he confuses seekers with prophets. He labours heavily to convince that “much, 
if not most, of the most sensitive and best-informed opinion of the time has rejected Christianity 
while moving towards theism and a religious interpretation of reality.”—W. R. Catverr. 
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Accles & Pollock have made a tube with such a thin wall that only 
a wafer-thin razor blade can cut it cleanly through. This new thin- 
walled tube is the latest of some hundreds of clever steel tube 
manipulations that A. & P. have produced for meeting the special 
needs of war. Their inventive genius and manipulating skill 
are ready now for manufacturers with peace-time plans. 


ACCLES & POLLOCK LTD 


OLDBURY - BIRMINGHAM 















DUTY FREE SMOKES 


For Royal Navy and H.M. Forces Overseas 


“I feel I must say a word of appreciation of your 
tobacco service to the Troops. My son, who went 
through the African campaign and is now in France, 
has received his supplies all the time; my son-in-law 
in Ceylon writes that his arrive in perfect condition 
and are very much appreciated, and my nephew in 
Egypt writes in the same strain. Thank you very 
much for your service.” (Sgd.) E.M.P. Sth Sept. 1944. 


This extract is typical of many letters received, and 
we take a justifiable pride in our service. Ask your 
tobacconist for the official label/order form or in case 
of difficulty apply direct to us, George Dobie & Son 
Ltd., Duty Free Dept., 9, Causeyside St., Paisley, Scotland. 
On receipt of a completed form by your tobacconist or by 


- ourselves your order will receive IMMEDIATE attention. 


All goods sent to the more distant fronts are vacuum 
packed to ensure arrival in perfect condition after 
long transit and cost only quarter of the home price. 


Note: The Post Office has temporarily suspended despatch of private 
parcels to Prisoners of War. 


FOUR SQUARE 


TOBACCOS & CIGARETTES 
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And at Bristol, Manchester, 
NOV.if Aldershot, Bournemouth, 
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Men ina hurry get their over- 
coats at Moss Bros. because 
they can be fitted with just 
what they want in a matter 
of minutes. They can see the 
finished job on their backs 
before they expend the 
necessary coupons. The wide 
choice of styles, materials, 
patterns . .! well, anyway, 
a great many men buy 
overcoats at Moss Bros., 
and all for one good reason 


or another! 


MOSS 
BROS .... 


Naval, Military, RAF. and General Outfitters. 
COVENT GARDEN 


Corner of KING ST. and BEDFORD ST., W.C.2 | 
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Don’t imagine that all you'll need is a moulding 
press and some moulding powder and you'll be ready 
for all the competition. The plastic moulding business 
is probably already overcrowded by peace-time 
standards and it’s not the main way in which plastics 
will develop anyway. 

You’re probably in the plastics business already and don’t know it. Don’t you 
already have to bind things together? Don’t you make something that could be 
stronger, lighter or more weatherproof? Are you in paint, timber, textiles, paper, 
or a hundred and one other trades? 

The possibilities of BEETLE RESINS (Urea+Formaldehyde thermo-setting 
plastics) used as a binder with other material are well-nigh unlimited - 
that way lies the greatest post-war use of plastics and there’s probably 
a _use for this type of plastic development right on your own doorstep. 





ONE ARGYLL STREET - LONDON W! 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LIMITED - 
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Good, pure, delicious 
food. A treat to eat- 
and easily digested. 
Baked by good Bakers everynhere. 


fLnquiries te: 
MONTGOMERIE & CO-LID-IBROX - GLASGOW. 
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SUPERLATIVE 

97 7 QUALITY AND 

DESIGN 

IN NORMAL TIMES THE BEST SHOPS HAVE THE 

VALSTAR “777 RAINCOAT— SUPPLIES 
NOW HOWEVER, ARE STRICTLY LIMITED- 

VALSTAR LTD., SALFORD 6, LANCS. 
Also at 314, Regent Street, London, W.! 
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The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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- What has sand 








ling | e H ° 
es | to do with paint? 
bess | Slow-drying paints pick up foreign particles which spoil their 
ime | finish. So Jenson & Nicholson Ltd. use a sand test to make 
tics | sure that all their paints and varnishes conform to the optimum 
drying time for the particular kind of work for which they are 
designed. A strip of paper coated with the finish is revolved 
vag slowly, and sand dropped on it at regular intervals. The drying 
1 be time is noted by the extent to which the sand adheres to the film. 
per, There’s no building of “sand castles in the air” so far as the 
scientists at Jenson & Nicholson Ltd. are concerned—they realise 
ing their finishes must withstand the “ sands of time.” To-day, nearly 
all the output of Jenson & Nicholson Ltd. is showing its reliability 
om | on war work—that ’s why paint for ordinary purposes is not avail 
bly able. When peace returns Robbialac Finishes will be ready to meet 
, all needs and to help the country in the task of reconstruction 
ER RY Bee | ~ ¢ JENSON & NICHOLSON, LTD. 
| me ROBBIALAC PAINTS 
ANGLEPOISE LAMP 5, ye uenpege LONDON, E.15- 
wi (Unobtainable until Victory) REDDITCH, 














The Hand that held the Hoover checks the Gun! Vi 
With no glamour of uniform, with all the burdens and /f 
responsibilities of running a home, thousands of house- 

wives in 1944 are war-workers too. They are doinga /j /- 
double job. They get no medals for it. But if ever / 
women deserved especial honour, these do. So to all / 





war-workers who also tackle shopping queues, cooking, / ,*4 

t . ‘ 2 ¢ SVER 
| Cleaning, mending, and the hundred and one other / “— 
| household jobs / | 
| ‘ / ) 
| 
| 
| alute! crom HOOVER 
| a ee 
Hoover users know best what improvements L 
they would like in the post-war Hoover " 

Suggestions are welcome. SS ZF] 





BY APPOINTMENT TO HM KING GEORGE VI AND HM QUEEN MARY 


t Py, HOOVER LIMITED, PERIVALE, GREENFORD, MIDDLESEX 
Distillers, Dufftown, Scotland. 
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Victory Parade, 
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